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ABSTRACT 

An investigation was made of relationships between 
children's understanding of gender constancy, their conceptions of 
se -role stereotypes, their perceptions of similarities between 
themselves and other children, and their schematic processing of 
gender-relevant choices. Forty-nine children between 36 end 73 months 
of age participated in a two-part interview which assessed gender 
constancy, knowledge and notions of flexibility in sex stereotypes, 
perceptions of similarities between themselves end pictured children, 
preferences for sex-typed toys, and schematic-based processing of toy 
preferences. Overall analyses indicated that children's knowledge of 
sex-role stereotypes for their own and the opposite sex and their 
preferences for sex-appropriate, neutral, and inappropriate toys were 
best predicted by their level of gender schematisation. Gender 
constancy stage was unrelated to any of the dependent measures. 
Finally, children's percsptions of similarities between themselves 
and other children appeared to focus largely on gender and 
toy-stereotype characteristics regardless of the age, stage of gender 
constancy, or degree of gender schematization. Findings support the 
use of a gender schematic approach to sex-role socialization and 
challenge the use of the construct of gender constancy. 
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Abstract 

The present study investigated relationships between children's 
understanding of gender constancy, their conceptions of sex-role 
stereotypes, their perceptions of sinilarities between the »se Ires and 
other children, and their schenatic processing of gender- re leva at 
choices. A total of 49 36-73 aonth old children participated in a 
two-part interview which assessed gender constancy, knowledge and no- 
tions of flexibility in sex stereotypes, perceptions of sinilarities 
between theiselves and pictured children, preferences for sex-typed 
toys, and scheaatic based processing of toy preferences. Overall 
analyses indicated that children* s knowledge of sei-role stereotypes 
for their own and the opposite-sex, and preferences for 
sex-appropriate, neutral, and inappropriate toys were best predicted 
by their level of gender scheaatization. Gender constancy stage was 
unrelated to any of the dependent Measures. Finally, children's per- 
ceptions of sinilarities between theaselves and other children 
t ppeared to focus largely on gender and toy-stereotype characteristics 
regardless cf the age, stage of gender constancy, or degree of gender 
scheaatization. our data support the utility of a gender scheaatic 
approach to sex-role socialization ard call into guestion the utility 
of the construct of gender constancy. 
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STEBEOTTPE KNOWLEDGE, FLEXIBILITY, AND GENDER CONSTANCY: 
APPIICATIONS OF GEN DEB SCHEMA THEORY TC SEX-TYPING EY FBESCHCCXEBS 
0. Brace Carter, Gary D. Levy, and John N. Cappabianca 

Traditiooal approaches to sex-role socialization uniformly have 
stressed the important roles which a variety of coqn&tive factors 
(e.q., stereotype knowledqe, understanding of qender-based norms, 
understandinq of qender, etc.) play in sex- role socialization. In 
Particular, coqnitive developmental approaches have emphasized the 
roles of coqnition and have assumed that children nest possess a firm 
sense of the permanence of their own qender ("qender constancy* 1 ) be- 
fore they can attribute stereotypes to activities and behave in a 
sex-typed fashion (e.q., Kohlberq, 1966). Indeed, a number of research 
endeavors with very younq children have indicated that coqnitive fac- 
tors siailar to qender constancy are related a nunber of sex-typinq 
factors, such as preschooler's attention to sane-sex sodels (e.q., 
Slaby 8 Prey, 1975) . In contrast* a nunber of studies have indicated 
that while qender constancy is correlated with other coqnitive devel- 
opments such as conservation skills in sonewhat older (5-7 years) 
children (e.q., Harcus 6 overton, 1978), it is unrelated to sex-typinq 
phenomena such as sex- typed preferences (e.q.. Carter S Taylor, 1985). 

Tn contrast to traditional views of coqnitive processes in sex- 
role socialization, the eierqinq views of qender schesa theory (e.q., 
Ben, 1985) assume that appropriate qender labellinq of self and others 
is all that is necessary before sex-typinq of activities and interests 
can occur. Gender schena theory views the development of qender con- 
stancy as a phenomenon which merely reflects children's increasing 
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understanding of the biological nature of gender and not a basic or- 
ganizing principle in sex-role development. Bather, gender schema 
theory views the sex-typing process as resulting from children's ten- 
dencies to cateqorize behaviors and activities on the basis of salient 
features and on society's pervasive insistence on the importance of 
gender and gender- re la ted differences. Pros this perspective, knowl- 
edge of gender constancy nay be correlated with sex-typing in chil- 
dren's interests and behavior, but is not a prerequisite for the de- 
velopaent of sex-typing. Indeed, while little research exists which 
directly assesses the developaent of gender schema, there are indica- 
tions that children express preferences for sex-typed activities and 
oblects lonq before full-blcwn gender constancy (as defined by the 
Kohlberg) would be expected to appear (cf., Kuhn, Nash, S Bracken, 
1978) . nnf ortunately, while a number of studies have been conducted 
which assessed relationships between gender schema and children's 
■emeries for sex-typed events (e.g.. Carter 6 Levy, 19< , flartin B 
Halverson, 1983 a; Signorella 8 Liben, 1980), no study to date has 
investigated relationships between the degree of gender scheiat izat ion 
exhibited by children and their sex-typed preferences. The present 
study vas designed to address this issue. 

The present study was designed to assess relationships between 
children's gender schema, their knowledge of sex-role stereotypes, 
their preferences for sex-typed toys, and their knowledge of gender 
constancy. In line with gender schena theory, it was predicted that 
deqree of scheaatization in children's understanding of qender would 
be predictive of their knowledge and understanding of stereotypes, and 
their preferences for sex- typed objects, sender constancy was pre- 
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dieted to be unrelated to any of the sex- typing variables. Finally r in 
contrast to predictions froa a cognitive developmental perspective, it 
was predicted that children would evince a recoqnition of similarities 
between themselves and others based on qender and toy preferences be* 
fore they eihibited a firs sen re of qender constancy. 



Sgb-jegts, ajad iatervjewers 

A total of 49 children (28 sales and 21 feaales) between tne aqes 
of 36 and 7 3 aonths (fl-51.6 aonths) participated in the present in- 
vestigation. Children were interviewed by adults (2 feaales; 2 tales) 
on two separate occasions separated by less than one week. Half of 
each of the interview sessions were conducted by feaales, the reaain- 
der by aale interviewers. 
Procedure 

Children were brouqht individually to a snail private rcoa for 
each portion of the interview. In the first session, children's 
understanding of qender constancy and their knowledqe and beliefs in 
the flexibility of sex-role stereotypes were assessed. Knowledge and 
beliefs in the flexibility of sex-role stereotypes were assessed 
through use of the Sex Bole Learninq Index (Edelbrock 6 Suqawara, 
197P). In this xeasure, children are asked initially tc sort 20 pic- 
tures of sex-typed (10 masculine and 10 feninine) objects into boies 
labelled as being "for boys**, **for girls*, and "for both boys and 
qirls**. After initially sortinq all oblects into the boxes, the box 
marked "both" is removed and children are asked to sort the pictures 
in that box into one of the remaining boxes. Three measures emerge 
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fcoi the sEBLI: children's knowledge of sex-stereotypes for the saae- 
sei« knowledge of stereotypes for the opposite-sex, and children's 
notions of flexibility in stereotyping (i.e., "both" responses; see 
Edelbrock 6 Suqawara for a conplete description of this aeasure). 

The qender constancy aeasure eaployed was a aodification of the 
oriqinal measure developed by Eaaerich and his colleagues (e.q«. 
Earner ich, et al, 1977). This aeasure includes three snbscales asses- 
sinq children's abilities to label their own and others' gender cor- 
rectly ("Gender Identification"), their knovledqe that desires and 
play preferences which are sex-atypical do not alter one's qender 
("Personal Gender Pernanence") , and their recoqnition that qender does 
not change due to chanqes in appearance ("Perceptual Gender Pernan- 
ence) . The first tvo subscales assessed children's understandinq of 
these concepts verbally, vhile the third subscale involved children's 
conceptions of the pernanence of qender despite transf ornations in the 
appearance of a pictured aale or feaale. Prior research with this 
instrument (e.q., Carter 6 levy, 1983; Carter 6 Taylor, 1985) has in- 
dicated that children can be reliably categorized into one of three 
staqes of qender constancy representinq (in order) their abilities to 
qender-label (staqe 1), their recognition that qender does not change 
due to desires or activities (Staqe 2) , and their abilities to lain* 
taic that qender is permanent despite perceptual transf ornations 
(Staqe 3) . Only one child in the present study (a 36-nonth old qirl) 
was classified as beinq at Staqe 0, i.e., was unable to label her own 
and others* qender reliably. Of the reiaininq children, 25 children 
(12 boys and 13 qirls, sean aqe= 49 nontbs) were classified as having 
achieved Staqe 1, 20 chiLdjtfp (6 qirls and 14 boys; nean aqe* 54.7 
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months) vere classified at Staqe 2, and 3 children (2 boys and 1 qirl; 
■ean aqe- 58 aonths) were classified as havinq achieved Staqe 3. 

Children completed two additional neasures during the second 
interview. The first measure assessed both children's preferences for 
sex-typed toys and their deqree of qender scheaatization. Children 
were shown a series of 24 line-drawinqs of pairs of sex-appropriate, 
sex-inappropriate, and sex-neutral toys. Nine of these pairs consisted 
of a aasculine and a feminine toy, nine of two la sc aline, two femi- 
nine, or two sex-neutral toys, and the reaainder of masculine or 
feminine toys paired with a neutral tor- Children were asked to indi- 
cate by pointinq as quickly as possible to the toy which they most 
preferred, children's expressed preferences for sane-sex, opposite- 
sex, and neutral type toys were the first dependent variable which 
emerqed fros this measure. Response latencies f measured in milli- 
seconds) to particular toy pairs were the second dependent variable 
which emerqed from this task. Pesponse latencies were expected to be 
affected by the nature of the toys in the particular pairs. Pairs 
consist inq of a aasculine- and a feminine-typed toy were assumed to be 
pairs for which the presence of a qender schema would facilitate 
choice (Facilitated Choice pairs) , thus resultinq in faster response 
latencies. In contrast, it was assumed that the presence of a qender 
schema would inhibit children's abilities to choose a preferred toy 
frov a pair consistinq of two oblects of the same sex-typinq, thus 
resultinq in lonqer response latencies (Inhibited Choice pairs). Fi- 
nally, it was assumed that the presence of a qender schena would be 
unrelated to children's response to pairs of toys in which qender was 
not a distinquishinq characteristic (Schena Neutral pairs). 
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After completing the toy preference task, children were shown a 
series of 24 line drawinqs of boys and qirls engaged in play with 
sex-approor iate, sec-neutral, and sex-inappropriate toys. Por each 
illustration, children were asked to indicate ways in which they were 
both similar and dissinilar to the pictured child. Children's respon- 
ses to this measure were coded into one of four cateqories by two in* 
dependent raters. The first category included responses which focused 
on similarities and dissimilarities based on sex of the pictured child 
and the second included responses which focused on similarities and 
dissimilarities based on the sex-typing of the toy. The third cateqory 
included responses which focused on eon-gender based (e.g., hair color 
or clothing) characteristics of the pictured child, and the fifth 
category included all other responses. 



stereotype, kjgswigifle. ajjd flexibility. Three separate multiple 
regression analyses were computed to assess the strength of relation- 
ships between children's age, sex, degree of schema ti 2a ti on (Facili- 
tated choice and Inhibited Choice scores) , and level of qender con- 
stancy on their knowledge of sex-stereotypes foe the sane- and oppo- 
site-sex as well as relationships between these predictor variables 
and children's recognition of flexibility in sex-stereotypes, overall, 
the regression equation predicting children's knowledqe of stereotypes 



for their own sex was significant, £ =- 2<l2, £ (5,43) *2. 74, g<.05. Ex- 
amination of the predictors contributing significantly to the obtained 
equation indicated that only children's Facilitated Choice, J(1#43) = 
5.40, £<.05, and their Inhibited Choice, P(1,43) =7.48, j<.01, scores 



Results 
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contributed siqnificantly to the obtained equation (all other fs < 
2) • Exaaination of the patterns of correlations indicated that sore 
hiqhly schematized children were less knovledqeable about stereotypes 
for the caie-sex than were there less schematized peers, k similar 
pattern enerqed froi the reqression equation predictinq children's 
knobledqe of sex stereotypes for the opposite sex. The obtained 

2 

reqression was also siqnif icant, jJ =.337, 1(5, 43)*q. 38, £<• 005, and 
both children's Facilitated Choice, P (1,43) *4.28, j<.05, and Inhibited 
Choice, t (1,43) = 10.47, £<.005, contributed to the equation. In both 
cases, sore hiqhly scheaatized children evinced a lover knovledqe of 
sei-stereot ypes for the opposite-sex. In addition, children's aqe, 
P. (1,4 3) =6. 14, £<-05, contributed siqnif icantly to the obtained equa- 
tion and the contribution of sex was aarqinally siqnlficant, 
£ (1,43) =3 .46, £<.06. Examination of the patterns of correlations in- 
dicated that qirls were knovledqeable than boys and the older children 
were sore knovledqeable than their younqer peers. Finally* the 
reqression equation predictinq children's avareness of flexibility in 

2 

sex-stereotypes was also siqnif leant, jl -.285, £ (5,43) =3.42, j><.05. 
Examination of the relative contributions of each of the predictors 
indicated, however, that only children's aqe contributed siqnif icantly 
to the obtained equation, 1(1,43)37.09, %<» 05. Older children evinced 
a qreater belief is stereotype flexibility than did their younqer 
peers. 

gegrtYFipa ID Shilfllgflia Preferences. Results of nultiple re- 
gressions at children's sex, aqe in souths, knovledqe of sex-stereo- 
types for the sane and opposite sex, beliefs in stereotype f lexibili- 
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ty, level of qender constancy, and deqree of schenatization on chil- 
dren's preferences for sa me- sex, opposite-sex, and sex-neutral toys 
indicated the fcllovinq patterns of results. Overall, the equation 
predict inq children's preferences for sane-sex objects was siqnifl- 

2 

cant, R =.f<41, 1(7, 41) =10.45, jg<.0001. Exaaination of the contribu- 
tions of individual components indicated that only children's sex was 
a siqnificant predictor of preferences for sane-sex toys, 
£(1,11) =63.57, £<.0001. Both children's Inhibited Choice scores, 
I (1,41) =3. 10, £<.10, and their knovledqe of sex-role stereotypes, £f1, 
41) =3. 12, £<.10, contributed to the equation, althouqh neither vari- 
able reached acceptable levels of statistical significance. 

Examination of the patterns of correlations indicated that boys' 
made more sex-appropriate choices than did qirls, that nore qender 
schematized children made nore sex-appropriate choices than did less 
schematized children, and that knovledqe of sex-stereotypes was posi- 
tively associated vith sex-appropriate toy choices. 

Examination of the regression equation predicting children's 
preferences for sex-inappropriate toys indicated that the obtained 

2 

equation vas also siqnificant, J =.362, £ (7,41) =3.33, £<*01. Examina- 
tion of the individual components of the model indicated that both 
children's sex, £(1, 41) = 13.91, £<.001, and their Facilitated Choice 
scores, f (1, 41) =3.92, j><*05, contributed siqnificantly to the equa- 
tion. Exaaination of the correlations indicated that boys and highly 
schematized children exhibited lowered preferences for sex-inappro- 
priate toys than did qirls and less schematized children. Finally, the 
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equation predicting children's preferences for sex-neutral toys was 

2 

alsc significant, £ =.538, £ (7, 41) =6. 82, £<.0OO1. Biaaioation of the 
ccntributions of the individual coaponents indicated tbat children's 
sex. F( 1, 41) =34.85, s<.0001. Facilitated Choice, f (1 ,«1)*5. 32, £<-05, 
and Inhibited Choice, /(1,41) *11.62, £<*005, and knovledqe of sex- 
stereotypes, £ f 1, 41) =5. 57, jK .05, all contributed significantly to the 
equation. Exaaination of the patterns of correlations indicated that 
boys aade fewer sex-neutral choices than did qirls, that children 
hiqhlv knowledgeable about sex-stereotypes aade fever sex-neutral 
choices than did their less knovledqeable peers, and tbat children who 
Mere hiqhly qender schematized aade fever sex-neutral choices than did 
less schematized children. Hone of the reaaininq variables vere slq- 
nif icant. 

gecgflnjjfejoj Ql ge nder anj toy based differences. Examination of 
children's responses to questions reqardinq the similarity of pictured 
children to themselves revealed an interestinq pattern of responses* 
First, UR% of children's responses reqardinq similarities and dissi- 
milarities fell into the category of differences noted on the basis of 
toys. Fully 314 of children's responses focused on the sex of the 
child in the picture. A total of 19* of responses focused on personal 
characteristics of the pictured child and less than 2% of all respon- 
ses were unclassified. Only 7 children failed to aention the sex of 
the pictured chilw «>ast once and only 4 children failed to aention 

either the sex of the pictured child or the toy as a basis for simi- 
larity or dissimilarity. In no case did a child indicate that a pic- 
tured child "becaae* the opposite sex by virtue of playing vith a 
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sex-inappropriate toy, d ^pite the fact that during the gender con- 
stancy interview nany of these children failed to recognize that a 
person's gender reaains constant even when she or he plays with toys 
associated with the opposite sex. Examination of results of chi-sguare 
analyses indicated that children* s levels of gender constancy were 
unrelated to the categories of siailarities and dissimilarities em- 
ployed. Overall, then, contrary to predictions fron cognitive-devel- 
opaental theories of sex- typing (e.g., Kohlberg, 1966) children's 
recognition of siailarities and differences appeared to be independent 
of gender constancy. 



Results of the present study indicated that degree of gender 
scheaatizat ion was related to a nuaber of factors long considered im- 
portant in the field of sex-role socialization. Degree of scheaatiza- 
tion was significantly related to children's preferences for 
sex-appropriate, sex-inappropriate, and sex-neutral toys, as sell as 
children's knowledge of stereotypes for their own and the opposite 
sex. Consistent with predictions of gender scheaa theory, virtually 
all children evinced at. awareness of gender-based distinctions and 
exhibited gender scheaata which were independent of their gender con- 
stancy statns. In contrast, level of gender constancy, considered by 
cognitive developaenta lists as a prerequisite of sex-typing, was on- 
related to any cf the aajor variables in the study. Moreover, chil- 
dren's responses in the gender constancy interview were inconsistent 
with responses they made to questions regardinq the sinilarity and 
dissiailarity of pictured children to theaselves. Their responses in 
this portion of the interview indicated a recognition of gender-based 
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and toy- pre fere nee based differences in addition to an awareness of 
the fact that qender does not chanqe it the face of sex- in appropriate 
toy choices. 

The inconsistency observed in children's responses to questions 
in the current interview leads the authors to join the ranks of other 
investiqators (e.q., Martin S Halverson, 1983 b) in qoestioninq the 
validity of measure* of qender constancy. Moreover, the consistent 
absence of any siqnificant relationships between qender constancy and 
seafures of sex-typinq across a nunber of studies (e.g., Carter S 
Levy, 1983; Carter S Taylcr, 1985; Barcus S Overton, 1978) leads as to 
question the viability of the construct itself. In contrast, qender 
schematization appears to be a viable construct which was, at least in 
the present investiqation, predictive of a nunber of gender-relevant 
variables. Clearly this enerqinq construct has qreat potential for 
explaininq at least part of the process of sex-typinq. 

It was not at all surprisinq to find that deqree of schematize- 
tion was positively related to increased sex-typinq in children's toy 
preferences since qender scheaa theory would predict that such a re- 
lationship would enerqe. It was, however, surprisinq to discover that 
knowleiqe of sex-stereotypes was inversely related to deqree of sche- 
aatization. This relationship in the present data was fairly robust 
and regained siqnificant even after analyses were conducted with 
children's aqe as a covariate. One possible explanation for this 
findinq is that children with lover levels of knowledge about social 
rules such as those involved in sex-stereotypes nay be aore likely to 
adhere rlqidly to those rules than would children with qreater erpe- 
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rience and/or aore hiqhly developed understanding of the stereotypes. 
Clearly further invest iqa ticos will be needed to farther explicate 
relationships between children's knowledqe of sex-stereotypes and the 
deqree of scheaatization exhibited in their preferences* 

Overall, our results support the notion that qender scheaa nay 
fora the basis for early sex-rcle socialization. Deqree of scheaati- 
zation was siqnif icantly related to the aajority of dependent aeasures 
employed in the present study whereas qender constancy was not. Hore- 
over, our data indicated that children attributed differences between 
theaselves and others based on qeoder-related factors (sex and toy- 
play appropriateness) in a fashion which was inconsistent with their 
responses to questions ou the qender constancy interview. The overall 
pattern of results leads us to question the viability of the construct 
of qender constancy as a tasis for early sex-role socialization. 
Bather, ve would advocate further eapirical investiqation of the con- 
struct of qender scheaa and its correlates as a aeans of explaining 
the process of sex-role socialization. 
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